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"Legend" is a horrible book. 

Nonetheless, it's a very important one. The surfacing of the dispute 
about the war of the moles appears to be part of a very heavy game within 
the intelligence community, maybe some sort of attempted countercoup by the 
Angleton faction. Nosenko and the JFK case may be a very small part of this 
story; I have no way of knowing how little of the whole story has come out. 

After a great deal of hype (inside the WR critics' community, largely by 
word of mouth) , I am a bit surprised that the book is as unimpressive as it 
is on the JFK case specifically. The mountain has labored and brought forth 
a mole. Most of these notes will cover the details which have led me to these 
negative conclusions. [By the way, these notes are intended as a draft of a 
review Russ Stetler and I plan to prepare; they are not to be given to the 
press without our permission.] 

Nonetheless, this story may tell us something important about the JFK 
case, and/or its investigation-coverup; the link may be quite different from, 
and less significant than, what Epstein and Angleton believe. Epstein has 
presented some facts and ideas which should be thought about carefully. If 
some of these same facts had come out in an analysis with the same care and 
sophistication as, say, the Schweiker-Hart Committee brought to bear on the Cuban 
connection, I think we would not dismiss them too quickly, as Epstein's 
presentation tempts us- to do. 

I'll get to some specifics about Oswald later. In general, the mere existence 
of Angleton' s analysis over the past 14 years must have had a serious effect on 
the way the assassination has been investigated. (Incidentally, I find it hard 
to believe that Angleton does not think that the KGB was directly responsible 
for the assassination, despite the disclaimer. As Epstein correctly pointed out 
in "New York," the tie to the Russians is too obvious, but somehow I don't get 
the impression that would really keep Angleton from reaching that conclusion.) 

An interesting question to think about - what connections might there be 
between Angleton' s view of a world filled with KGB moles, and the really shocking 
story of the CIA's plots against Castro (notably the bizarre handling of the 
AMLASH matter) detailed in the Schweiker Report? Does Angleton think that the 
Castro plots were compromised, or deliberately mishandled? (Could he not think so?) 

During my first hasty reading of "Legend," I didn't give much thought to 
Chapter XIV, "The Cuban Connection." It is short (10 pages), and comes largely 
from the Schweiker Report; there is little new. In restrospect, the amount of 
attention given to the role of Des Fitzgerald personally seems a bit odd. One 
can certainly spin scenarios around Fitzgerald's pursuit of the AMLASH case, 
especially his meeting with Cubela against the advice of his own counterintelligence 
people (discussed by Epstein) and the decision to have him present himself as 
RFK's personal representative (fogged over by Epstein, who implies but does not 
say that it was Fitzgerald's decision [p. 240]; cf. SR 18, note 33, which makes it 
clear that Helms [an Epstein source] testified that he thought it was "unnecessary" 
to get Robert Kennedy's approval). I've done some speculating on all this myself, 
even wondering if Fitzgerald's death in 1967, shortly after being interviewed for 
the Inspector General's Report, might have been a suicide brought about by guilt 
and the fear that his misfeasance had caused Castro to retaliate. (As far as I 
know, there is no evidence that his death was other than natural.) That is, to 
me, the focus on Fitzgerald personally is reasonable; but, in the context of Epstein' 
presentation, is it? I wonder if Angleton has ever suspected that Fitzgerald 
(or someone at a comparably high level in the AMLASH affair) was a mole. It's 
hard to believe that Angleton doesn't have some interesting suspicions in that area. 
So, there might be a connection, in this indirect way, to the coverup described 
in the Schweiker Report. 

Epstein gets called "scholarly" a lot. [E.g., Reader's Digest, 3/78, p. 14] 

So do I; for what it's worth, my opinion is that his scholarship is lousy, even 
for someone with a Harvard Ph.D. (I know from experience that Harvard tends to 
rot your brain.) There are a lot of footnotes, but they seem designed not to lead 
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the reader to his sources, even the published documents. Epstein does know 
better, of course; "Inquest" is full of citations to specific pages of the 
published record and even has full citations for Archives documents Epstein 
had gotten from Liebeler. With all that Reader's Digest money floating around, 
there is no excuse for leaving out such things as dates and numbers for the 
recently released CIA documents; all that does is make it harder to check out 
Epstein's interpretation. One possible reason for the lack of specificity on 
sources is that Epstein had to conceal the extent to which specific points were 
based on what was told to him by Angleton and other government officials. 

One instance where the failure to cite may be' deceptive: it is important 
to the EJE-JJA thesis that Hoover had reasons to seize on the Nosenko story. 

Epstein describes Hoover's line of reasoning as "brutally simple." (A nice choice 
of words, which strengthens the argument for the average reader, who has now come 
to think of Hoover himself as rather brutally simple.) [Page 17] No source is 
given; if there is one - that is, if it is not Epstein's interpretation - it is 
most likely the late William Sullivan. I would certainly like to see the text 
of Sullivan's interview with Epstein before accepting him as a source for what 
Hoover was thinking. So far, I don't think I have seen anything in the recently 
released FBI documents to substantiate this claim. Anyhow, the logic of the 
Ep stein-Hoover argument is not persuasive. The FBI's pre-assassination handling 
of Oswald really should be judged on what they knew about Oswald's possible links 
to the KGB, not on whether such links actually existed. Of course, as Dave Martin 
pointed out to me, in 1964 it would have made a big difference if the link had 
actually existed or not. In fact. Hoover was criticized in the Warren Report for 
the handling of the Oswald case; it is clear from internal Commission files that 
Sam Stern realized that one issue was possible links to the KGB or DGI. The 
major criticism came out with a focus on non-referral to the Secret Service; 

Hoover was able to argue (correctly, I think) that there had been no indications 
of violence on Oswald's part. I think everyone could see that the fact that Oswald 
allegedly turned out to be violent was not the issue here. Similarly, if it 
had been established that Oswald had been a KGB agent, I'm sure Hoover would have 
argued strongly that he hadn't had any real evidence of it. In any case, Epstein 
has certainly not persuaded me that Hoover would have accepted Nosenko as genuine 
for this reason, if the CIA had been able to come up with persuasive evidence 
that he was phony. (As discussed below, I hope, I'm sure there is a different side 
to the Nosenko story which is more plausible than Epstein suggests.) 

The fact that much of Epstein's story seems to have come from Angleton raises 
many questions. One is Epstein's treatment of Angleton in the book. What we get, 
basically, is a portrait of a poetry and orchid buff, who thinks like a trout 
fisherman and a chess player. Except for the implied anti-Communism, he is not 
presented in any political context. Russ Stetler knows much more than I do about 
Angleton' s role in the shaping of mideast policy, which might have more to do with 
making Angleton a good guy for Epstein and his associates (which includes Senator 
Moynihan, according to Cockburn in the Village Voice, 2/27/78) than his views on 
the KGB in general, or the JFK case in particular. 

Epstein doesn't say anything about Angleton' s rather cryptic comments after 
his resignation. That's understandable, of course, but I wonder if Epstein talked 
to Angleton about his not being "privy to who struck John." (See "The Assassinations, 
p. 475.) More clearly descriptive of Angleton' s thinking is the literature of 
the Security and Intelligence Fund, of which he is chairman. The Fund, which raises 
money to defend prosecuted agents accused of illegal activities in the line of 
duty, distributes a 1965 paper (reputedly from the CIA) on "The Soviet and Communist 
Bloc Defamation Campaign." (This document. [Cong. Rec., 9/28/65] cites Joesten's 
claim that Oswald was a CIA agent.) A letter of June 30, 1977, signed by Angleton 
and two others, describes the ECLC's "Operation Abolition," calling the ECLC a 
CPUSA front, and claiming that all the goals have been met, except the abolition 
of the FBI and CIA - "But, the FBI and the CIA have been so badly shattered that 
they no longer have adequate internal security or counterintelligence capabilities." 
And there's much more pretty strong stuff. 
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I am naturally curious about the driving force behind this book - Epstein, 
Angleton, or the Reader's Digest. The accounts by Epstein (in "New York" parti- 
cularly) and in the Digest don’t seem to agree. Epstein gave the impression 
(NY, 2/27/78, p. 30) that he started out by asking why Oswald defected, which 
is why he interviewed the Marines from Japan, and that the CIA put him onto 
Nosenko, he presumed because they found out he was doing a book on Oswald and 
wanted him to include Nosenko' s message in it. The Digest claims to have decided 
on a "definitive examination of the enigmatic assassin" (3/78, p. 13) and to have 
selected Epstein to write it. As he was working on the documents, Epstein is 
said to have begun to make contacts with former intelligence people. The preface 
to the book states: "I began my research be interviewing" Nosenko. So, what's 
going on? Would the Digest put all that effort into a biography of Oswald, before 
knowing that there was a sensational angle to it? Would the CIA make Nosenko 
himself (as opposed to some documents about him, which came out at the Archives 
and were widely publicized by Dan Schorr in May 1975) available to someone who 
was just doing a biography of Oswald? If you apply Angleton-think to this "legend," 
you can come up with conclusions which cast doubt on the integrity of Epstein's 
scholarship, but no such conclusions should be drawn until more facts are known. 

Incidentally, Jerry Policoff has spent some time tracking down the genesis 
of Epstein's book his contacts with the critics, etc. I don't know what conclusions 
he may have reached. I had just one contact, a call from his top researcher, Pam 
Butler, on 25 February- 1976. She struck me as being relatively uninformed and/or 
cryptic; I was struck by the phrasing of her request for anything I might have which 
would be of interest in connecting Oswald "with something like the KGB, or Russian 
intelligence [sic], or even [sic] American intelligence," or words to that effect. 

While I'm getting personal, I may as well comment on Epstein's track record 
on the JFK case. "Inquest" still stands up pretty well, and you can see some 
interesting parallels with "Legend." In each case, he has a pretty sensational 
and solid but slightly general story from a good source - the procedural limitations 
of the Warren Commission from Epstein, and the war of the moles from Angleton. 

In each book, there is a more substantive and even more sensational factual 
conclusion, from which Epstein draws back. In "Inquest," he argued (weakly, we 
now know) that the Warren Commission had accepted a second, altered, autopsy 
report, but copped out by calling the Commission's conclusions "expressions of 
political truth" rather than the product of a massive conspiracy, extending within 
the government. In "Legend," he marshals evidence that Oswald was a KGB agent in 
the U.S. when he shot JFK, but pulls back from that conclusion. (This sort of thing 
led Kevin Buckley to call Epstein a "tease" [NYT Book Review, 5 Mar 78] , which is 
the mildest of the quasi-sexual epithets I have heard applied to Epstein.) 

We can't really blame Epstein for writing a piece on Garrison in the New 
Yorker which met the CIA's approval enough to be distributed widely abroad, although 
I found the expanded article ("Counterplot") frustrating in that it went after 
Garrison without what I feel is the necessary context for understanding the Garrison 
phenomenon, namely the fundamental weakness of the Warren Commission's case. 

And I guess we shouldn't be too harsh on Epstein for his piece on the Panthers vs. 
the police, since a lot of white journalists were not inclined to accept the 
Panthers' allegations (which may have been exaggerated; I don't know) and nobody 
outside the government knew for sure about the COINTELPRO operations. (Still, if 
I had been in Epstein's position, I would have been embarrassed to reprint that piece, 
as I recall without substantial updating and without apology, some years later.) 

But "Legend" is something else. It should have been quite obvious to him that his 
access to a very sensitive story was a major part of the story itself, and that 
the motives and good faith of his sources deserved critical comment in the book. 

In my opinion, that's rather poor scholarship. I don't think it is even good 
journalism. The level of sophistication in "Legend" is much lower than I would 
expect from such non-WC-buff journalists as George Crile, Taylor Branch, and Dan 
Schorr, who have all gotten into the double-agentry angles of the JFK assassination 
story. 

Epstein's tendency to tease is quite obvious in the table of contents. As 
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Buckley pointed out in the NYT, the chapter on DeMohrenschildt is entitled "The 
Handler," but Epstein never really accuses him of that, much less with a 
specific argument on who he might have been handling Oswald for. Worst of all. 

Chapter XV, "Day of the Assassin," is part of "Book Three - The Mission." So 
much for his disclaimers that neither he nor Angleton thinks the KGB ordered 
LHO to shoot JFK. 

Epstein's references to the Freedom of Information Act are at best sloppy 
scholarship, and at worst self-aggrandizing. The preface refers to entensive 
use of the FOIA, and credits the lawyer who filed the actions for him, but the 
notes frequently refer to material made available under the FOIA which was in fact 
released because of other people's requests. For example, the Executive Session 
transcript of 27 January 1964 was obtained some years ago by Harold Weisberg. 

[Page 276] The Coleman-Slawson Report [same page] was, I think, released because 
of my request (which didn't involve a formal FOIA action). Epstein reports that 
Fain's interview reports "were obtained from the National Archives." [Page 300] 

What a coup! They're in the 26 volumes, of course. 

Epstein's final questions for the CIA (Appendix D) seem deliberately 
formulated in such a way that a negative response - pointing out that he had not 
asked for well defined records, as required by the FOIA - seems almost inevitable. 

You don't have to be a fancy lawyer to know that you should, for example, ask 
for any records relating to the interception of Oswald's mail [as I have done] 
rather than asking whether the CIA intercepted any letters. I would suggest that 
Epstein really wasn't all that interested in getting everything the CIA had 
on (for example) their contemplation of using Oswald as a source on Russia 
[question 7], or the Moore-DeMohrenschildt link [question 2], since throughout 
the book he displays only the minimum necessary interest in the relationship 
between Oswald and the CIA. 

(By the way, I intend to append to these notes a list of questions for 
Epstein. Contributions would be welcome; I'm sure we can get more than 44 questions!) 

This disinterest in Oswald and U.S. agencies is, of course, the most glaring 
analytical flaw in Epstein's treatment of Oswald's secret world. As a whole, there 
are lots of flaws in his analysis, including many minor ones which are important 
nonetheless, in that they establish that Epstein cannot be trusted when he is 
the sole source. (E.g., on information obtained in interviews with people like 
Angleton and the Japan Marines.) That's really too bad, since I'm sure he got 
a lot of important new information from these sources. (Does he intend to ever 
make his interview transcripts available?) 

As a consequence of my distrust of Epstein's scholarship, I'm reluctant to 
draw conclusions in areas I know little about. Tentatively, I'm willing to believe 
that Nosenko was a plant, although whether he was planted with a false or true 
story about Oswald is a distinct question which Epstein stays away from. I've 
got a lot of doubts about the whole "mole" issue; my impression is that Angleton's 
arguments aren't that solid when you start poking at them. (More on these matters 
below.) The whole ambience of intellectual rigor surrounding the Angleton 
world-view strikes me as inconsistent with what I have seen of the CIA's actual 
product, and for that matter with real life. What could you conclude about Epstein 
if you scrutinized his story as carefully as Angleton went after Nosenko? I think 
just about anyone could be made to appear suspicious in that fashion. As for 
the CIA's own work product, I specifically remember the infamous Rocca memo and 
a piece entitled "What Did Castro Know," or somthing like that. The Rocca memo 
(like Epstein) goes from Delgado's testimony about Oswald's visitor at the California 
base to the conclusion that, if the visit was a consequence of Oswald's contacts 
with the Cubans, the visitor was a Cuban on Russian agent; isn't it much more likely 
that an open visit to Oswald at that base would be made by a U.S. agent who had 
learned of Oswald's Cuban contacts? As far as I recall, neither Epstein nor Rocca 
even mentioned that possibility. The memo on what Castro knew (about the plots 
against him) is a rather unsophisticated attempt to show that he may not have known 
that the CIA was itself involved, which as I recall was hardly the point. 
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It's hard to tell how much of the bad stuff in this book is due to 
carelessness and/or laziness, and now much is devious. Judging from the short 
appendix on "The Status of the Evidence" (page 331), there's plenty of both. 

As Sylvia Meagher first pointed out to me, this section is really bad. Sylvia 
says that the section on elapsed time (which expands it from 5.6 to 7 seconds) 
is based on a statement about the tree foliage which is obviously false, from 
CE 900. (I haven't confirmed this yet, but my recollection is that this point 
was dealt with long ago.) It's hard to believe that anyone could fail to 
understand the 42-frame constraint so thoroughly as to write section VI of this 
appendix. The problem has always been the time between the JFK and Connally 
hits. All in all, it would be easy to write a better defense of the Warren 
Commission's conclusions that Epstein has done - and I'm sure lots of people 
who could do it would have been glad to help - so there is probably a large 
component of sloppiness. On the other hand, the appendix is pretty devious; 
by organizing it in short sections which tend to define independent specific 
issues, he's managed to avoid taking on the work of the critics on their own 
terms. (More on the facts in this appendix later.) 

I think that any competent scholarly study of Oswald and the KGB has to 
treat the LHO-FBI and LHO-CIA relationships in some detail, as least as a 
control. That is, if you can take the peculiarities in the LHO-KGE story and 
argue that Oswald was a KGB agent, how far do you get if you apply similar logic 
to the LHO-CIA story? The beginning of the preface gives the impression that 
Epstein intends to take a balanced view of Oswald's relationships with the 
intelligence agencies of three countries, but the book certainly doesn't do this. 

The CIA's failure to debrief Oswald is written off as an "inexplicable lapse" 

(page 168). Actually, if you apply reverse-Angleton- think, you can explain it 
pretty easily! The evidence that Helms testified falsely that the CIA had not 
contemplated contacting Oswald is’ relegated to a footnote [page 312, note 13]; 
in the text, this testimony is used only to establish that Oswald was not 
interviewed by the CIA! 

There may, in fact, be a good news- story about the CIA's relationship with 
Oswald buried in this book. Epstein makes a couple of references to letters 
from Oswald which were intercepted. This agrees with what Colby said on CBS, 
but disagrees with what the CIA told the Abzug Subcommittee on Government 
Information in 1976. I have it on rather good authority that the CIA said that 
the only intercepted correspondence was one letter _to_ Oswald. If Epstein is 
correct, Angleton's people had not made the full extent of their knowledge of 
Oswald available to the rest of the CIA as late as 1976. [J have a pending FOIA 
request for all records relating to CIA interception of Oswald's mail; there 
has been no substantive response.] 

There seams to be even more to the story - Epstein indicates .that a letter 
to Marina in the summer of 1962 was intercepted, and that it appeared to come 
from the daughter of a suspected KGB agent. (Page 169) Epstein says that this 
"was simply another piece in the jigsaw puzzle for James. Angleton and his 
subordinates," which suggests a non-routine interest in the Oswald case at that 
time. Similarly, Epstein reports the interception of a strongly political letter 
from Oswald to his brother dated 26 November 1959 [CE 295, no thanks to Epstein! ]. (P . 103) 
Epstein presents Angleton's interpretation, without making it clear how much 
interpretation was made at that time. Questions arise: where was Angleton when 
we needed him? That is , if he thinks now that Oswald was a KGB agent , what did 
he think then? Why or why not? Why is there no reflection of this all in Oswald's 
201 file? Was the FBI told anything? Why not? And much more! 

Before I get into systematic notes on the book, a couple of items: The 
handwriting analysis sounds unconvincing, and seems to be an odd thing for Epstein 
to stumble into. As far as I know, it's never been done on this case, but in 1966 
the CIA rejected the suggestion of a staff officer that it be done. [CIA #1013-406.] 

Where did Epstein get the idea? Also, note 17 on page 292 is classical Angleton-think: 

ONI didn't level with the FBI about LHO's Marine service - why? To hide it from 
the Russians! Amazing. 



